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The Secretary Says: 


The week of October 7 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. The Department of Labor has cooperated 
with the Federal Security Agency, Civil Service 


13 has been designated 


Commission, and the Veterans Administration in 
preparing a Proposed Plan for the Maximum 
Utilization of the Physically Handicapped. We 
hope through the lessons learned in this, and in 
other pilot projects, to have available a tried 
and tested plan in the event general mobilization 
is forced upon us by our enemies. 

America’s free workers, who have proved beyond 
question their ability to outproduce the slave 
laborers of dictator cointries, stand ready to do 
their important tasks in the great defense effort 
that confronts us. 

We must, however, use our manpower wisely ; we 
cannot afford to squander our human resources. 

As the demand for manpower expands, the great 
potentialities for labor expansion that lie in the 
huge reservoir of unused skills represented by un- 
employed handicapped workers must not be over- 
looked. Properly placed, handicapped workers will 
meet the test, whether in the shop, the office, the 
laboratory, or on the farm. Those who are not 
employed should be given the right to take their 
places in the common effort to build up the 
strength of the Nation. Those not trained should 
be trained. 

We ask no special preference for the handi- 
capped; simply equality of employment oppor- 
tunity. Employers who do not now employ 
physically handicapped workers are urged to con- 
sider them for available jobs, as new manpower is 


required in the defense effort. America needs all 
of us. 


Hlaurer 9. Vetaw 
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vesident Truman announced with pride on 
\ ist 17 that 100,000 more of the Nation’s 
handicapped had been placed in productive jobs 

vear than the year before—an increase of 
oO 50 percent. 

He opened the meeting of the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week where final plans for this 
vear’s—the seventh—observance of special efforts 
to find jobs for the disabled were approved. NEPH 
week will be from October 7 to 13. 

\ lot of people are saving these days,”’ Presi- 
dent Truman observed, “that the people of our 
country are soft. They are saying that we have 
had things easy for too long, and that we do not 
have the strength of character to impose restric- 
tions on ourselves and to undergo hardships in 
time of crisis. 

“T simply don’t believe it,” he declared. ““When 
| look at the record of our physically handicapped 
and what they have done and what they are 
doing in American industry, I knew it is not true. 
If those among us who have been disabled can 
pick up their lives again, and fit themselves for 
jobs in spite of handicaps, I am sure the rest of 
us can do what we are called upon to do in this 
period of national defense.” 

\t that point in his speech he raised his eyes 
from the manuscript and interpolated: 

“Lam here to tell you that I think this Nation 
ecun do anything it has to do when we are on the 
right track.”’ He spoke with emphasis. 


George Barr Awarded Trophy 


\t the conclusion of his address President Tru- 
man presented the Committee’s annual trophy 
for the best performance of the year in behalf of 
the handicapped to George Barr, Chicago cos- 
metics manufacturer, himself handicapped and 
employer of 80 persons, 60 of whom are handicap- 


ped. The President explained that the trophy 
itself was made by four severely handicapped 
persons. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, who fol- 
ed the President, said that the employment of 


President Asks Jobs—Not Charity—For the Handicapped 





handicapped persons last fiscal year over the 
preceding fiscal vear increased 56 percent— 277,000 
jobs as against 177,000. 

Secretary Tobin urged a continuing campaign 
by Federal, State, and local agencies to place the 
handicapped. He suggested a policy of placing 
defense subcontracts “with firms having as 
cardinal policy the employment of handicapped 


workers.” 


Ewing States Policy 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, presented the definite Government policy of 
pushing the employment of the handicapped as 
preferable to recruiting married women for the 
labor market as was done in World War I 

“In the last war,’’ Ewing said, “‘we learned that 
it was possible to carry the employment of home- 
makers too far. Our mobilization program today 
may go on for many vears; and we cannot afford 
to take the risk of broken homes, family separa- 
tions, and childhood insecurities that the un- 
limited employment of women might bring about 

Vice Admiral Ross T MelIntire, chairman of 
NEPH Week, declared for a change in its name, 
saving that its work now is on a year-round basis, 
having long since outgrown the concept of a 1- 
week observance. 

Earl H. Gammons, vice-president of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, was introduced as the new 
vice-chairman of the committee. He succeeds 
Robert Ramspeck who resigned when he was 
appointed chairman of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. In his letter appointing Gam- 
mons, President Truman noted that he had been 
associated with the Committee since its inception, 
and that he has been a member of the Executive 
Committee and chairman of the Public Informa- 
tion Committee. 

NEPH Week was established by joint resolution 
of Congress and signed by the President in 1945 
In 1947 President Truman named the National 
Committee, composed of leaders in industry, union 
labor, and social and professional welfare groups 
He named Admiral Ross T. MelIntire, personal 
physician to President Roosevelt, as chairman 








40-Hour Workweek 


Recommended 
in Defense Plants 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, announced on August 4 a Government policy 
of a 40-hour workweek with premium pay for over- 
time throughout the emergency mobilization 
period 

Recommended by the Interagency Manpower 
Policy Committee and the Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee, the announcement 
is based on findings of the Labor Department’s 

Jureau of Labor Standards. It stated that an 
8-hour day and 40-hour week have been found best 
in terms of efficiency of production. 

The statement indicated that while a limited ex- 
tension of hours, varving with occupations, plants 
and industries, will increase output to a certain 
extent, a 48-hour week is regarded as the maximum 
number of hours that can be worked with sus- 
tained efficiency. For the anticipated long-term 
emergency it is sustained production the Govern- 
ment wants 

The need for such a statement of policy grew out 
of World War IL production experience which 
motivated the Government to recommend a 
similar statement of policy during World War II. 
Then as now, there were repeated suggestions that 
to speed up production, the workweek be length- 
ened to 48 hours or more and that premium pay 
for work over 40 hours be suspended. 

Although Congress held hearings on suspension 
of overtime pay during the last war, none of the 
18) proposed bills was enacted As to extension 
of hours over 48 a week, industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment found that continued lengthening led to 
inefficiency, fatigue, illness, and absenteeism. 

Acknowledging that hours in excess of 8 a day 
and 48 a week may be necessary to expedite eriti- 
cally needed defense production, the Director of 
Defense Mobilization advises no continuance of 
those excessive hours bevond the lime required 
to cope with the specific need. He strongly ree 
ommends that plants which extend their work- 
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An 8-hour day is best for production, ODM says, and over- 
time work beyond that justifies premium pay. 


week beyond 40 hours carry on a continuous anal- 
ysis of their situation with respect to output and 
time lost because of absenteeism, accidents, illness, 
and fatigue so as to determine the effectiveness of 
the increased hours of work. They should examin 

he said, the possibilities of training additional 
workers in order to increase the number of skilled 
employees who will be available and to lessen the 
need for excessive overtime during the loag pull 
ahead. 

The policy urgently recommends at least 1 day 
of rest for the individual, every 7 days. A 7-day 
workweek slows down production because the 
cumulative effects of fatigue, when unbroken by a 
period of rest and relaxation, lead to absenteeism, 
and are injurious to health and to morale. Expe 
rience shows that the day of rest should be Sunday, 
if possible, to accord with workers’ customs and 
habits. In World War II it was found that schedul- 
ing Sunday as a day of rest was effective in curbing 
absenteeism and promoting a more even flow of 
work through limiting Sunday work to repair and 
overhaul of machinery and the breakup of pro- 
duction bottlenecks 

Federal officials feel that there will be wid 
variation in the urgency of production in different 
industries, branches of industries or operations 
within an individual plant, and variation of man 
power resources in different geographical area 
In some situations longer hours will be necessar) 


sooner than in others. 
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Expansion in Employment 
To Trail Production of Steel 


\ 14-percent increase in iron and steel capacity 


i production is expected by mid-1953, but em- 
ployment in the industry will increase by less than 
one-half this amount, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

\n important factor accounting for the differ- 
ence in rate of production and employment is the 
possible change in the length of the workweek. 
In 1944, the industry with 8.6 percent fewer 
workers produced about 20 percent more steel 
than in 1942, principally because average weekly 
hours rose from 41.1 to 47.4 

During the next few vears the average workweek 
is expected to increase over the May 1951 level of 
10.8 hours, though much less than that of World 
Wat LI. 

Other factors expected to limit the emplovment 
gain include the general increase in productivity, a 
major characteristic in the history of steel-making, 
and shifts from lighter to heavier steel products 
during the mobilization period which will increass 
the number of tons per man-hour worked 

Thousands of new workers will be required, how- 

ver, because of replacement needs resulting from 
deaths and retirements which should provide from 
2,000 to 15,000 jobs annually; the vearly shifting 
of thousands of steel workers to other fields of em- 
plovment, and the entrance of workers into the 


rmecd forees 


564,000 Employed in May 


ln May 1951 the iron and steel industry em- 
ploved an all-time high of 564,000) production 
workers. In the first half of this vear steel was pro- 
eed ata rate of 104.5 million tons, exceeding the 
lustry’s rated capacity. During World War II, 
employment reached its peak in 1942 when an 
iverage Of 547,000 production workers were em- 
ploved. The wartime production peak (almost 90 
million tons) did not occur until 1944 
The Bureau reports that about three-fourths of 
the workers in the industry are emploved in five 
s: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
New York. In Pennsvivania alone, nearly one- 
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of the workers are emploved 
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tember 


Earnings in the iron and steel industry compare 
favorably with those in other manufacturing in- 
dustries. In May 1951, production workers in blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills earned on 
the average $76.83 for a workweek of 40.8 hours 
In the same month, the average for all manufactur- 
ing industries was $64.55 for 40.7 hours of work 
Average hourly earnings in the iron and steel in- 
dustry were $1.88, compared to $1.59 in manu- 


facturing generally. 


Labor History 
Published by BLS , 


A new pocket-sized “Brief History of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement,’ prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, has 
just been released. 

The book traces the labor movement from early 
days of prosecution for “conspiracy jn restraint of 
trade,” to Government endorsement in 1935 
through the National Labor Relations Act, of 
workers’ right to organize and bargain collectivel 

Strike violence of the 1890's, such as occurred 
between Carnegie Steel Co. workers and company- 
imported Pinkerton detectives at Homestead, Pa 
and in the Pullman Car Co. dispute, is seen re- 
placed today by colle tive bargain hy procedures 

The labor agreement is also seen evolving, fron 
a recital of hours and earnings, to a guarantee of 
new benefits: paid vacations, health and retirement 
benefits, production bonuses ana joo evaluator 
and merit rating schemes 

“The Labor Movement in 1950 chapter \ 
sums up the status of the American labor move- 
went today. Union membership is) given as 
approximately one-fourth of all worket 


United States. Here are reviewed the 
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of the American Federation of Labor and Cor eress 
of Industrial Organizations, details of the modert 
labor contract, union functions and = activities 
today, political action 
American labor in foreign affatrs and in interna- 
tional organizations 

The pamphlet is for sale at 25 cents a copy 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
mig Office 











Jobs Await Nurses, Teachers, 
Laboratory and Social Workers 


The young woman who is entering college this 
fall, and the one who is a 1951 graduate, will dis- 
cover that the accent today is on essential serv- 
ices-— nursing, teaching, occupational and physical 
therapy, medical laboratory work, social case 
work, and home economics, just to mention a few 
of the fields which need women workers and also 
offer a favorable long-range outlook. This is the 
job outlook for women workers as described in an 
article prepared by the Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau for the Washington Lvening Star. 

The defense effort, as would be expected, plays 
an important part in the demand for workers in 
the health-service occupations. However, in peace- 
time as during an emergency, the Nation needs 
people who can fill basic needs, ond jobs which 
meet this specification generally offer more per- 
manent job security than the so-called luxury lines. 
This is a fact which should be noted especially by 
those girls who count on a lifetime of work outside 
the home, 

There also will be opportunities for dental hygien- 
ists, medical record librarians, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and other semiprofessional workers who 
form the underpinnings of the vital medical and 
scientific programs. Girls who plan on science 
careers but are uncertain as to whether they ean 
complete the full required training will do well to 
explore these relatively new occupations. A would- 
be chemist or doctor, for instance, if her training ts 
interrupted, can qualify as a chemical analyst or 
a medical laboratory technician. Such jobs may 
not represent her ultimate goal but they will pro- 
vide a livelihood and at the same time give her 
an opportunity to serve in the field, if not the 


occupation of her chote 


Few in Medicine, Engineering 


Still the « xceptions in the present world of work 
are the woman doctor, the woman dentist, the 
woman scientist, the woman engineer. These fields 
are predominantly masculine and in none of them 
do women form more than 10 percent of the total 
employment; in most, their proportion is consider- 
ably smaller 

Some college vrirls are quile frank to Say that 


they seek ° glamour’ in then jobs, that this Means 
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more to them than security. Jobs of this kind. «s 
described by the aspirants for them, often inclu 
those of radio or television program director 
performer, actress, advertising copy writer, airli 
stewardess, fashion designer, merchandising dir 
tor, public relations director, magazine writer 
editor, and, of course, newspaper reporter at 
personnel worker. 

In all of these particular jobs, some women a 
achieving success and competent newcomers prol- 
ably will do likewise and perhaps also find 


certain amount of job security. However, people 
in “glamour’’ occupations are more likely to | 
out of work in slack periods or have irregular in- 


comes than are the workers who fill fundament 
needs in such vital services as teaching, nursin 
or social work. 

At the other end of the line from the ‘‘glamoui 


jobs is the occupation of secretary. A ood secre 
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tary is not likely ever to be out of work as long : 


business and industry function, and certainly su 
workers are in great demand at the present tim: 


Story of ILO 
Told in New Book 


The story of the International Labor Organiza 
tion since its beginnings in 1919, told in simple 
style, is contained in a 150-page book recently 
published by the [LO, “Lasting Peace the LLO 
Way.” 

The pocket-sized book explains how the ILO 
came into existence, its structure and scope, what 
it seeks to accomplish. [It tells how the ILO 
operates as a tripartite body composed of workers 
employers, and governments to improve working 
and living conditions throughout the world and 
thus provide a foundation for peace 

In an introductory chapter, [LO Director-Gen 
eral David A. Morse points out that the [LO wa 
“conceived as a means through which a strugel: 
against hardship and privation could be waged by 
international action.” 

Single review copies of “Lasting Peace the ILO 
Way” will be supplied postpaid and free of charg: 
on application to the Washington Branch, Inter 
national Labor Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. For orders of 1 to LO copies, the 
price is 25 cents a copy; for more than LO copies 


the price is 15 cents a COpy. 
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minimum-wage rate of 75 cents an hour 
ay ng to men, women, and minors became the 
n Connecticut by an act passed July 5, 1951. 


Tl Connecticut becomes the first State to set a 
statutory minimum wage equaling that of the 
I; Labor Standards Act. 


fhe 75-cent rate went into effect under the 


Federal act on January 25, 1950. The Connecticut 
amendment requires that wage orders issued before 
July 1951 must be modified to provide a basic 
75-cent minimum. An important provision of the 
amendment is the deletion of the provision former- 


y allowing the wage board to differentiate be- 
tween male, female, and minor employees in 
recommending minimum-wage rates. 


Similar Wage Laws 


Connecticut is one of the five States and two 
Territories having minimum-wage laws applving 
to men, women, and minors. Of the other six 

irisdictions, the Massachusetts law establishes a 
statutory 65-cent minimum-wage rate, and New 
Hampshire a 50-cent rate, both passed in 1949. An 
amendment this vear to the New Hampshire act 
authorized the commissioner of labor to make 
necessary adjustments in cases of wages which ars 
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found to be below the minimum wage enacted in 
1949. The minimum-wage laws of New York, 
Rhode Island, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico set no 
statutory minimum. 

(nother type of wage legislation of significance 
to the worker is the wage-payment and wage- 
collection law. These laws protect workers against 
emplovers who fail to pay wages regularly, or who 
do not pav mn full, or who do not pav at all. Forty- 
six States, Alaska, Hawati, and Puerto Rico have 
such laws, but they are not equally adequate or 
equally effective. Major amendments to these laws 
were made this vear In seven States 
Coverage was extended in four States. As a 


{ 


result of these amendments, the Connecticut law 


how applies to all emplovers, instead of only to 
spectiicd emplovers. Coverage of the Maine law 
Was extended to include amusement industries: 


and the New Hampshire law to include emplovers 
operating hotels and restaurants, those engaged in 

eutting, and to municipal corporations 
imploving less than 10) persons. In addition, 
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Connecticut Minimum Wage Now Equals U. $. 75-Cent Standard 


Massachusetts deleted the provision that had 
exempted employers of persons engaged in agri- 
culture from the penalties established for violation 
of the law. 

An important provision of the wage-collection 
law is the authorization of the labor commissioner 
or other administrative agency to take assignment 
of workers’ claims for back wages. If the claims 
are valid, the agency may prosecute civil actions 
through the courts without cost to the workers 
This provision was added to the Connecticut law 
this vear, making 15 States and the Territory of 
Hawaii now with such a provision. In addition, in 
New Jersey a regular small-claims court has been 
established within the department of labor for 
the purpose of settling such disputes 

Three States broadened their laws this vear 
California, by providing that the Commisioner of 
Industrial Relations may take assignment of 
Illinois 


by making its payment and collection law appli- 


claims for all types of supplemental pay; 


cable to amounts up to $200 instead of $150; and 
Wisconsin by authorizing the Industrial Commis- 
sion to take wage claims up to $200 instead of 


$100 as formerly 


Muench and Johnson Named 
Regional Directors of WHPC 


Appointment of Frank J. Muench as Regional 
Director of the Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions for New 
York and New Jersey, and of Dr. James G. John- 
son as Territorial Director for Puerto Rico, have 
been announced by WHPC Administrator Wm. R 
Net ‘omb 

Muench succeeds Arthur J. White who has 
transferred to the Wage Stabilization Board 
Muench, who joined the Wage and Hour Division 
in the early days of the agency, formed in 1938 
was promoted from Assistant Regional Director 
Previously he had been supervisor of the Roches- 
ter-Svracuse-Buffalo area 

Dr. Johnson joined the Divisions in 1939 and 
served as Regional Director of the Atlanta office 
for 5's vears. Before entering Government service 
he taught economies at the University of Colorado 
and subsequently has been similarly engaged at the 


University of Georgia and the University of Florida 
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“In extending Labor Day greetings to the work- 
ers of the United States and in offering my con- 
gratulations to the great labor movement of which 
they are rightfully proud to be members, | prayer- 
fully hope that all our people may recapture the 
spirit of social justice and human_ brother- 
hood which was originally associated with Labor 
Day 


“As President of the United States, I congrat- 
ulate the American labor movement on the sound- 
ness of its traditions and policies and pledge my 
continued support of its ideals. Working together 

labor, management, and government—we can 
safeguard our material standard of living. Even 
more important than that, we can hand down to 
our children a glorious heritage of freedom, with- 
out which even a life of material abundance and 
prosperity is hardly worth the living. With the 
help of God we can achieve the goals we have set 
for ourselves and help to bring peace to the world.” 


Harry S. Truman 





Maurice J. Tobin 
Secretary of Labor 





What They Said on Labor Day... 








Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor: “On 
Labor Day last year I hailed the support given by 
American Labor to the United Nations anti- 
aggression action in Korea. On this Labor Day of 


1951 it is fitting to note that over and above this 
continued effort American Labor has thrown itself 
wholeheartedly into the world-wide war of ideas 

“In hot and in cold war, labor has given its 
strength without stint. 

“For most Americans, Labor Day is a chance 
to pause and take a new grip, like the man with 
the pick does. He tightens his belt, wipes his 
hands on his jeans, and then takes a new grip on 
the pick-handle. The rest, and the new grip, 
help his work. 

“There’s a big job to be done in this country; 
and we've got to tighten our belts and wipe ou 
hands on our jeans and get at it with new energs 
if we want to continue to enjoy Labor Day in a 
free land. 

“T salute American Labor on this Labor Day. lt 
is steadfast and solid. It is doing its part—in a 
world bedeviled by atheistic communism—to in- 
sure that the United States measures up to the 
greatness of its task, and to insure that good pre 


vails over evil, at home and abroad.” 
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William Green 
President, 
American Federation 


of Labor 


William Green, President, American Federation 
of Labor: “On this Labor Day our first 
consideration must be given to security—the 
security of peace, the security of our precious free- 
dom, and the security of our standards of work 
and living. 

‘To us in America, the freedom of labor is its 
most precious asset. We have found from experi- 
ence that the free trade unions, responsive to the 
will and needs of their members and functioning 
free [rom government domination and control, can 
achieve substantial economic, social, and political 
progress. We have learned that when trade un- 
ions fall under control of the State, workers be- 
come the slaves of dictatorship. 

“On this Labor Day, the workers of America are 
pledging themselves to live up to their responsi- 
bilitv of strengthening the defense of the free 
world, so that another world war can be prevented 

“The free nations, by standing together firmly 
against aggression and administering crushing de- 
feats to aggressors, as in Korea, can hasten the 
process of bringing Soviet Russia to her senses 

“Labor in the United States hails the united 
front of the free world against Soviet imperialism 
We want the workers of Europe and Asia and other 
lands to know that we are standing with them 
firmiy in defense of freedom and that we will never 
vield until the triumph of human freedom is secure 

‘During the last year, labor at the local, national, 
and international level reached new heights of 
influence, prestige, and constructive leadership. In 
the vear ahead, if peace can be made secure, we 
hope to make further gains in our constant effort to 
lift the standards of life not only for our own 
members but for human beings throughout the 


world.”’ 





Philip Murray 
President, 


Congress of Industrial 






Organizations 





Philip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: “On Labor Day, 1951 


American 
workers are determined to carry on the fight for 
democracy throughout the world and for equality 
of sacrifice at home. Liberty, security, full employ- 
ment, constantly rising standards of living, and 
broad-seale social progress are essential to provide 
strength for the democratic system. 

“Tn a world beset by the constant threat of Com- 
munist aggression, the labor unions of the United 
States recognize their responsibility to work at all 
times to strengthen the free world 

“We in the CIO stand flatly opposed to those 
shortsighted interests which proclaim that reaction 
must rule in time of crisis. It is clear that the de- 
fense program and our Nation's role of leadership 
throughout the free world will best be improved by 
constant social and economic progress 

‘““Now, more than ever before, we must seek en- 
actment of a long-needed civil rights program. We 
must guard and strengthen our fundamental civil 
liberties. We must not lag in the task of improving 
our social security and health standards. We must 
insist that all Americans have decent homes at 
rents they can afford 

‘* American workers can help achieve these worth- 
W hile objectives by registermg and voting tor those 
candidates for public office who represent our as- 
pirations for a better, more wholesome America 
The program—economic, social, legislative, politi- 
cal—is a program conceived solely in the interests 
of our democratic Nation. It is a program based on 
the needs of our people, designed to preserve out 
traditional democratic values and to idapt them 
to the changing needs of our mid-century. Toward 
this program of progress the CIO again dedicates 
itself on this Labor Day 











The National Labor Relations Board, by a vote 
of 3 to 1, has set aside its decision of July 11, in 
the case of Forge Division of Ford Motor Co., 
Canton, Ohio, and the United Automobile Workers 
of America (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 

In a rare instance wherein it granted recon- 
sideration of a decision, the Board ruled that the 
agreement between the UAW and Ford entered 
into in 1949 should be permitted to stand as a 
bar to a collective bargaining election sought by 
the American Federation of Labor’s blacksmiths’ 
union 

In its initial decision of July 11, the Board had 
ruled that, under the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the /lighland Park Manufacturing Co. case, 

1) the union-shop agreement between the parties 
was not lawfully made because the national offi- 
cers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
had not filed their non-Communist affidavits at 
the time the union-shop clause was originally 
approved by a majority of the employees in a 
Board-conducted poll; and (2) accordingly, the 
agreement between the parties should not be held 
to bar an election sought by the blacksmiths’ 


union. 
Original Decision ‘‘Harsh” 


Terming the original decision “harsh and in- 
equitable” and “not required by the act or by 
court decisions interpreting the act,’’ a majority 
of the Board ruled that the contract barred an 
election. Accordingly, the Board dismissed the 
petition for an election filed by the blacksmiths. 
The majority opinion was signed by Board Mem- 
bers Jobn M. Houston, Abe Murdock, and Paul 
L.. Styles 

soard Member James J. Reynolds dissented, 
holding that he would not find the 1949 contract 
a bar to the current petition and that he would 
proceed to a determination of the propriety of 
the bargaining unit sought by the blacksmiths. 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog did not participate 
in the decision: he was on the West Coast both at 
the time the Board heard oral argument in Wash- 
ington on July 28, 1951, and when it reconsidered 
the original determination. 


The majority opinion said 


“For the Board to say now that the 1949 con- 





NLRB Reverses Ruling on Ford-UAW (CIO) Union Shop Clause 


tract [of UAW] is so tainted by the inclusion 5f 





the union-security clause, only recently shown ‘o 
have been improperly authorized by the Boa: 
that it cannot be effective for contract bar pur- 
poses, is not only harsh and inequitable but a 
result which, the Board after careful consideration 
now concludes, is not required by the act or by 
court decisions interpreting the act. * * = * 

“Tt is clear from our decision herein that we are 
concerned in this representation case only with the 
question of whether the September 28, 1945, 
contract is operative as a bar to defeat the petition 
for investigation and certification of represent 
tives now before the Board in this proceedir 
We are not, of course, in any way deciding an) 
issues which might be presented in an unfa 
labor practice proceeding concerning a union- 
security agreement executed under the circu 
stances we have here considered.” 

The majority pointed out that the doctri 
that a valid union contract bars an NLRB rep- 
resentation election “is not compelled by the act 
or by judicial decision thereunder” |but] “it is an 
administrative device early adopted by the Board 


in the exercise of its discretion as a means o 
maintaining stability. of collective  bargaini 
relationships.”’ Likewise, the Board adopted, at 
its diseretion, the general rule that an invalid 
union-security clause would remove a= contract 
as a bar to an election. This rule actually is an 
exception to the contract bar doctrine. In the 
Ford case, the majority declined to apply the 
exception. 


New BEC Clinic Opens 
On Compensation Problems 


An on-the-job advanced course in Federal work 
men’s Compensation statistics for employees of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employee Com 
pensation began in the Washington office of the 
Bureau on September 12. 

The course, a supplement to a previous clinic 
conducted from March 6 to June 15, traces the 
history of the workmen's compensation move 
ment, with special emphasis on the role of the 
Federal Government in’ the social insurance 


movement, 
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NLRB Rules Assessments 
Not a Part of Union Dues 


National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
mously that union assessments are not the 
dic dues” which employees may be required 

te v in order to retain their jobs under a union- 
| ireement permitted by the Taft-Hartley 


lhe Board made the ruling in a case involving a 

t of the United Auto Workers Union 

CIO) at the Louisville, Ky., plant of the Inter- 
ni al Harvester Co. 

The Board ruled that the union-security clause 
of the contract was invalid because it required all 
employees who were union members to pay “gener- 
al assessments” as well as monthly dues and in- 

fees in order to retain their jobs 

The statute prohibits the discharge of emplovees 

2 union shop “for reasons other than the 
ailure of the employee to tender the periodic dues 
and the mitiation fees uniformly required as a 


condition of acquiring or retaining membership.”’ 


Free Teachers’ Unions 
Organize New International 


Free teachers’ unions outside the iron curtain 
joined together, in Paris, France, August 6 and 7, 
to form a new international organization called 
‘The International Federation of Free Teachers’ 
Unions,” to be affiliated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Present membership of teachers organizations 
represented is estimated at 700,000. 
marshalling the 
strength of the 583.000.0000 members of ICFTU 


behind publie education as the basis of democratic 


\ mayor objective will be 


government. Every child in the free world, the 
organization asserted, has the right to secure a full 
ed on in terms of his own abilitv and his 
rte sis 


A second objective will be rendering 
Col the edueational goals of the United 


a“. 


ns and its Edueational, Social, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Represented at the Paris meeting were France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, United 
Spanish Teachers in’ Exile, and Polish 
s in Exile 


ber 1951 








Defense Orders Bring 
Revival in Shipbuilding 


Employment in American shipyards increased 
over 60 percent to a total of 216,900 between the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea and May 1951 
according to a report by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Only a 2-hour increase in the average workweek 
accompanied this sharp rise in employment, and 
the shipvard workweek still averaged under 40 


hours in May 1951. Shipvard turn-over rates con- 


tinued to be among the highest in manufacturing 

At the postwar low, the 132,400 workers em- 
ploved in May 1950 were almost eq ally divided 
between Navy yards and private vards, but by 
May 1951 Navy vards accounted for 57 percent of 
the workers. As over 600 vessels have been re- 
moved from the reserve fleets since Korea, thi 
increase in employment has been most marked in 
repair and reconditioning activities. However, both 
the Navy and Maritime Administration have ex- 
panded their construction programs 

More workers are emploved in Atlantic ship- 
vards than all other regions combined, and em- 
plovment on new construction is highly concen- 
trated in these vards. Pacific Coast vards cur- 
rently employ less than a quarter of the industry's 
workers. Gulf and Great Lakes vards employ only 
small numbers of shipyard workers 

Shipbuilding and repair requires many skilled 
workers. Local shortages have appeared Im son 
vards in some key occupations but there has 
no general shortage of shipvard workers 

In May 1951, average hourly earnings of privat 


1 


shipvard workers were $1.73 compared with $1.59 
for all manufacturing industries and $1.86 
durable goods industries. Shipyard workers aver- 
aged a 39.S-hour workweek in May 1951, in con- 
trast to 40.7 hours for all manufacturing and 41.7 
hours for durable goods industries 

Presently autborized Navy and Maritime Ad- 
ministration construction programs, along with 
expanded reconditioning and repair activities, are 
expected to boost shipvard employment by som: 
10,000 workers by mid-1952. This increased em- 
ployment will be divided between Navy and pri 
vate vards, principally along the Atlantic Coast 
Existing shipyards will probably get all of this 


work_and standby yards will not be reactivated 











Occupational Outlook Reflects 
Effects of Mobilization Efforts 


America’s mobilization efforts have changed the 
employment outlook for nearly every type of job 
in the country, whether or not it is related to 
defense, according to the 1951 edition of the Oc- 
cupational Outlook 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Handbook, issued by the 
in cooperation with the Veterans Administration. 

The defense program has sharply increased the 
demand for engineers; physicians, nurses, and 
dentists, and other health-service specialists, such 
as veterinarians, physical therapists, and dieti- 
tians; chemists and othe: scientists; skilled workers 
in metal-working trades, especially tool and die 
makers, machinists, and molders; electronic tech- 
nicians; and stenographers and typists. 

Increased industrial accounting work arising 
from defense production has increased the demand 
for cost accountants, particularly 

Other occupations, such as clerical, sales, and 
service, will not increase in size but will need a 
growing number of new workers to replace those 
who leave to take better-pay ing jobs 

Employment opportunities will remain limited 
The legal 


overcrowded and new 


nh some occupations profession is 


somewhat entrants will 
meet considerable competition for desirable posi- 
tions. Employment in journalism will probably 
expand very little in the near future 

This 600-page book contains reports on 433 
occupations, and 85 charts, and 103 photographs. 


skilled 


and service occupations; and the 


Reports cover the professions ; trades; 
clerical, sales, 
major types of farming 

Several sections are devoted to important de- 
fense industries, such as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
steel, and oil 

The first edition of the handbook was issued in 
the spring of 1949. It sold more than 40,000 copies. 

In compiling the handbook, BLS worked with 
other bureaus of the Department of Labor as well 
as with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, United States Office of Education, and 
nearly 3,000 trade associations, unions, and other 
groups 

The book is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 5. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $3.00 per copy. The 


supply of free copies is exhausted 


Government 
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Erhard in Korea To Aid 
UN Reconstruction Program 


The newly created United Nations Korvan 
Reconstruction Agency is setting up headquar‘ers 
in Pusan, South Korea, to help the free peoples of 
Korea rebuild their war-torn country — and 


strengthen their economy. 

Fred W. Erhard, assistant director of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and chief 
of its Technical Services Division, has been 
temporarily assigned as special adviser on indus- 
trial training to the new agency and is now in 
Korea. 

This is Erhard’s second UN post. In 1947-48 hy 
was training consultant to the International Labor 
Organization. During World War IT he was chief 


of civilian training for the Army Ordnance Corps 


Mechanical Engineer 


A Texan, Erhard was born in Galveston wher 
he attended school and = served a machinist 
apprenticeship in the ship vards. He later received 
a mechanical engineering degree from Texas A & M 
College and did graduate work on industrial educa- 
tion 

Erhard held several important industrial train- 
ing positions before coming with the Bureau ol 
Apprenticeship in 1936 where he is responsible for 
developing special training programs in defensi 
industries. He is also national apprenticeship con- 
sultant to the oil and shipbuilding industries and 


the Department of Defense. 


Mexican Oil Workers 
Begin Training in U. S. 


A group of Mexican petroleum workers has 
arrived in the United States to begin a 6-menth 
period of technical training under the Point-I\ 
technical Unitec 
States Government, Secretary of Labor Mauricé 


cooperation program of the 
J. Tobin has announced 

The training program is being arranged by thi 
Department of Labor’s Office of 
Labor Affairs in cooperation with the Depart- 


International 


ment of State, United States oil companies and 
trade unions, and other Government and privat’ 


organizations. 
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(he International Labor Organization recently 
made public its latest annual report to the United 
Nations, the fifth such report since the ILO became 
a Specialized Agency of the UN. The document 


deseribes in detail the work being done by the 
[L.O on technical assistance, migration, vocational 
training, and many related fields. 

Featured in the report is the tremendous im- 
provement in the conditions of work for women 
since the ILO was founded in 1919, as shown 


in the growth of professional associations and 
trade unions which have given women a voice in 
“almost all technically advanced countries.” 
The report asserts that “industrial hazards are 
more adequately covered by regulations, hours of 
work are shorter, workplaces in general cleaner 
and healthier, welfare facilities are more generally 
provided than was the case in any country 25 
vears ago.”’ The report also describes the events 
leading up to the adoption at the June ILO 
Conference of a new international convention on 
equal remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 

The report states that as a result of proposals for 
the revision of the 1919 maternity protection con- 
vention submitted by 14 governments, the 1952 
ILO Conference will discuss ways to modernize 
that convention. “The revision will cover a wide 
range ol points and may be expected to provide 
in particular for greater flexibility in the provisions 
of the convention as regards the character of ma- 
ternity leave, the redefinition of maternity bene- 
fits, and the extension of provisions for medical 
care and health protection during prenatal and 
postnatal periods, more closely linking maternity 
benefit schemes with social-security programs. The 
World Health Organization is being consulted.” 

The report also includes information about the 
IS complaints alleging infringements of trade-union 
rights that have been made to the [LO for con- 
sideration under the procedure governing opera- 
tions of the 1LO’s Fact-Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on Freedom of Association. The Gov- 
erning Body has authorized Director-General 
David A. Morse to make proposals to improve the 


machinery under which complaints are handled. 


September 1951 









ILO Report to. UN Features Advancement of Women Workers 


The countries against which allegations were 
filed include Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, Dominican 
Republic, Argentina, India, Italy, Egypt, Lran, 
Lebanon, Greece, Netherlands, Israel, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Spain. 

With respect to its technical assistance program 
the ILO reports that it has received 129 requests 
for services of this type, covering such matters as 
vocational training and guidance, the organization 
of employment services, labor statistics, industrial 
safety, industrial relations, general labor legisla- 
tion, and social security. Practically all of these 
requests were from countries of Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Asia. 

During the past vear the ILO has held a number 
of tripartite meetings—including representatives 
of employer and worker organi‘ations from the 
participating countries—including the annual In- 
ternational Labor Conference, the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee, the Petroleum Committee, the 
Textiles Committee, the Building Committee and 
the Coal Mines Committee. In addition it held one 
emplovers—the Joint 


meeting of workers and 


Maritime Commission—and one meeting of gov- 
ernment representatives only. The latter was the 
Preliminary Migration Conference which was a 
principal event in the ILO efforts to facilitate mi- 
gration from European countries with surplus pop- 
ulations. Much of the work on migration is being 
carried on through a special program under an 
agreement between the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation composed of ECA coun- 


tries) and the ILO. 


Output Per Man-Hour Rises 


In 24 of 26 manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries, output per man-hour rose between 
1949 and 1950, according to BLS figures showing 
“Changes in Output per Man-Hour for Selected 
50 and 1949-50." For 16 of the 


industries, output per man-hour was highest on 


Industries, 1939 


record. In 9 of the industries, increases were 10 
percent or more over the vear before 























what will happen in labor 


in October 





Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
COMMUNICATIONS 


National York, N. 
National Association of Broadcast Engineers and Tech- 


Broadcasting Co.— New 


nicians (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 
Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone 


(Commercial Dept 


Workers 


New Jersey 
Intrastate—Commercial (Inde- 
pendent 

Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Bell Telephone 
Co. of Nevada—Northern Nevada 
\rea—Organization of Plant Clerical and Office Forces 


(Ind 


Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 


California and 


Sell Telephone 
Co. of Nevada (Commercial and Plant Departments 
Nevada Area 


Northern California and Communica- 


tions (CIO). 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


Kansas City, Mo.— RBookbinders (American Federation of 
Labor). 


Foop 


Arbogast & Bastian, Ine.—Allentown, Pa.— Meat Cutters 
(AFL). 
Lager Beer 


Brewery (CIO). 


Brewer's Association—Philadelphia, Pa. 


NONFERROUS METAI 


Tennessee Copper Co. Federal Labor 


(AFL). 


Copperhill, Tenn 
Unions 
PAPER AND ALLIED PROpUCTS 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(AFL). 


Gulf States Paper Corp. 


phite and Paper Mill Workers 


Pulp, Sul- 


PRINTING 


Employing Lithographers Association—San_ Francisco, 


Calif.—Lithographers (CIO). 


RUBBER 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Rubber 
Workers (CIO). 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine 


Rubber Workers (Ind 


Passaic, N. J.—Manhattan 


TRANSPORTATION 


Central Greyhound Lines, Ine.; West Ridge Transporta- 


tion Co.; Buffalo and Erie Coach Corp.—Interstate 


Street, Electric Railway (AFL 


ved by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 





TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Fairchilds Kngine and Airplane Corp.— Hagerstown 
Automobile Workers (CLO 
Glenn L. Martin Co.— Middle 

Workers (CTO 
North American Aviation Co 
Automobile Workers (CTO 


River, Md Auton 


Intrastate, Califor: ia 


TRUCKING AND WAREHOUSING 


trucking 


AFL). 


Standard agreement covering compani 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Teamsters 


Uriuiries: E_eerric anp Gas 


Davton Power and Light Co.—Dayton, Ohio—l 


Workers (CIO). 
WHOLESALE AND Retrait TRADE 
Milk Dealers Association of Metropolitan New Yor 
Ine.—New York and Northern New Jersey Arca 
Teamsters (AFL 
Wholesale Grocers Association 
sters (AFL). 


Chieago, Illinois—Tean 


Conferences—Conventions 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor (A 
ican Federation of Labor Duluth, Minn. 

October 2—National Brotherhood of Packinghouse Work 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Migration Conference (International Lab 
Naples, Italy 

International Woodworkers of America (Cor 


October 1 


ers (Independent) 
October 2-16 

Organization) 
October 5 

Denver, Colo. 
America (Ind. \l 


gress of Industrial Organizations) 

October 6—Associated Unions of 
waukee, Wis. 

October 6—The American Railway Supervisors Ass 
tion, Ine. (Ind. Chicago, Ill. 

October 8—Nebraska State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

October 8—Illinois State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Springfield, Ill. 

October 15 Building & 
Chicag 


International Hod = Carriers’, 
Common Laborers’ Union of America (AFL 
Ill. 

October 15 
Mass. 

October 15—Commercial Telegraphers Union of Nort 
America (AFL Miami Beach, Fla. 

October 18—Oklahoma State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Enid, Okla. 


October 22 





Railway Mail Association (AFL Boston, | 


National League of District Postmasters « 
Miami, Fla. 
National Maritime Union (CIO New York 


the United States (Ind 


October 22 


N. ¥. 
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Some Current Publications 


Mining Other Than Coal.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 144.) A 
report on the hazards to 16- and 17-vear-old workers In mining other than coal, 
which served as the factual basis on which Hazardous-Occupations Order No. 9 


was issued. 65 pp. 25 cents. 


Labor Laws and Their Administration—A_ Discussion Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 145. Proceedings of the Thirty-third Convention of 
the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials September 
18-20, 1950. Boston, Mass. 216 pp. 450 cents. 


The Legal Status of Women in the United States of America. Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 157-50. <A report on the status of women in the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, also in the Canal Zone and Virgin Islands 
The concluding section of the Bureau’s survey of the entire U died States 
77 pp. 25 cents. 

Reinstatement Rights of Persons Who Leave Positions to Enter Military Service 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemplovment Rights. Information on reemployment 
rights and benefits under United States laws. Supersedes An Er-Serriceman’s 


Right to His Old Job. 8 pp. Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Boston, Massachusetts.— Bureau of Labor Statisties 
Bulletin No. 1033. Study, on a community-wide basis, of wages in occupa- 
tions common to a variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
One of a series of surveys made, by industrial center, in early 1951. 46 pp 
10 cents. 


('onsumers’ Cooperatives in 1949: Operations and Developments Jureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1013. Report on the progress of consumers’ 
cooperatives in 1949, legislation and court decisions affecting cooperatives, and 
international developments in the field. 33 pp. 25 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | ‘The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
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ers of labor and management what gov- 
; and international labor news 
I 

| 
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| 
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|} ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.” 


| 
| 
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